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LAND-O'-SUDS! Walls 
are mud and roofs are 
straw but Sammy's 
skin is shiny clean 
for Sunday Mass in 
Maryknoll-in-Africa. — 
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Siaoloc Helps ltselt 


JUNE, 1951 


Starting a weaving co-operative 
involves headaches — but a mis- 
sioner’s job is to help his people. 


BY THOMAS J. MALONE 


M@ LIKE ALL MISSIONERS, Father Jim 
McCormick is intensely interested 
in the social welfare of the people 
among whom he works. He is sta- 
tioned in Siaoloc, a heavily populated 
Chinese village where the Church 
has made much progress. Father 
McCormick has tried with varying 
degrees of success to introduce vari- 
ous co-operatives that will give the 
young people of the village oppor- 
tunities to lick the problems of 
unemployment and poverty. 

The people of Siaoloc are mostly 
farmers. These country people have 
a hard time making ends meet, be- 
cause they employ ancient agricul- 
tural methods. Skimpy harvests usu- 
ally mean that poor Chinese farmers 
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do not grow enough rice to last from 
harvest to harvest. In desperation, 
farmers and their families must 
usually eat the seed rice that had 
been saved against the next harvest. 
Father McCormick realized this 
problem. He also , 
knew that, if a | 
farmer without | 
seed rice were to 
borrow it from 
money lenders, he 
would have to pay 
an exorbitant rate 
of interest. Some loan sharks charge 
as much as 300 interest. Borrowing 
under such circumstances would 
only get the farmer into further 
difficulties, for the loan shark could 
take away his land in the event that 
the farmer defaulted on the loan. 
The Rice Bank co-operative had 
worked in other sections of China. 
Father McCormick decided that he 
would try to introduce such a co- 
operative to the people of Siaoloc. 
The Rice Bank co-operative is a 
plan of loaning seed rice to farmers 
in the neighborhood, to enable them 
to plant their crops. Through the 
kindness of friends in the States, 
' Father was able to provide some 
of the rice needed for the capital of 
the Rice Bank. Siaoloc farmers pro- 
vided more than half of the rice. 
The interest on loans is 20% per har- 
vest; each loan must be paid back 
with interest after the harvest. The 
practicality of the Rice Bank is in- 
dicated by the fact that all the mem- 
bers of the co-operative have had 
to borrow for food and planting 
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purposes before the last two harvests. 
Recently Siaoloc had a véry poor 
harvest (40% of normal). But there 
has been no default in payment thus 
far; to date about 85% of the loans 
and interest have been’ returned. 
The farmers of the 
neighborhood are 
| so grateful for be- 
ing able to borrow 
in time of need 
that they repay 
willingly. They 
know that they 
may borrow again if their record is 
clear. The people of Siaoloc are very 
proud of the record of their Rice Bank. 
Father McCormick is convinced- 
that the way to make the Rice Bank a 
success is to have a large committee 
decide on all loans. This committee 
must meet often. If the Rice Bank 
is under the direction of a small 
group, there is likely to be favoritism, 
personal enmities, and dishonesty. 
In Siaoloc Father McCormick has 
eleven young men as his Board of 
Directors; seven older men form the 
Board of Auditors, and this board 
acts as a check on the’ younger men. 
Once Father McCormick had 
solved the basic food problems of the 
people of Siaoloc, he turned his 
attention to the large numbers of 
unemployed. Different plans were 
mulled over before the missioner 
came to the decision that home in- 
dustries would be the happiest 
solution. ~ 
These home industries would mean 
extra income for farming families 
living from hand to mouth. Home 
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industries would give the farmers 
and the members of their families 
opportunity to use profitably the 
many rainy days, when they could 
not work in the fields. And the time 
between harvest and planting would 
no longer plague the farmers with 
the futile realization that they had 
lots of time on their hands but no 
gainful employment to which those 
willing hands could turn. 

A weaving co-operative seemed to 
be the answer, so Father McCormick 
started one in Siaoloc. He hired a 
master weaver from one of the fac- 
tories in Meihsien, to teach and 
direct the students. The first group 
did not learn very quickly. This was 
partly the fault of the master weaver, 
whose only experience had been in a 
cloth factory where the owner buys 
a few machines and trains about a 
dozen workers. 

It took several months to make 
the teacher understand that Father 
McCormick was aiming at a home 
industry in the co-operative plan, 
whereby the workers, not the owners, 
get the profit. Father also had a 
time persuading the master weaver 
to teach the students all he could. 
The teacher feared that by teaching 
the students everything he knew, he 
would soon lose his own job. 

Fifteen students were in the first 
group. Each student paid a share 
of the teacher’s salary, and in ad- 
dition each student paid for his own 
machine. The co-operative can pro- 
vide loans for students who are un- 
able to pay. Local carpenters built 
most of the machines, but the bob- 
bins, and the combs had to be pro- 
cured in Meihsien. Each student is 
supposed to learn thoroughly how to 
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dye the thread, wind it on reels 
and bobbins, set it up on the ma- 
chine, and weave cloth. A student 
is not considered a graduate until 
he has woven at least ten bolts of 
cloth — 72 feet each. The first bolts 
of cloth were a bit rough and irreg- 
ular. They were sold to make 
children’s clothing, at a price suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of the 
materials. After about four months 
the students were able to take their 
machines home and there they wove 
for full or part time, as suited their 
convenience. There is such a demand 
for cloth that they can’t keep up 
with the orders. 

The second group of students was 
smaller — only twelve. By that time 
Father McCormick knew a lot more 
about the weaving of cloth, and the 
teacher co-operated fully. The fact 
that the first group produced and 
sold cloth at a substantial profit has 
sparked the interest of these new 
pupils. Mrs. Yap, for example, made 
ten per cent profit on her cloth. 
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Father McCormick found that the 
chief problem in starting a weaving 
co-operative is the initial cost of 
the thréad and the dye. If the cloth 
is sold at a slight profit, the initial 
cost can be gradually liquidated. 
Graduate students can borrow 
thread and dye; and when the 
cloth has been woven, the co-opera- 
tive markets it. After several loans, 
the weaver ought to be in a position 
to buy his own thread. 

So far, three of the weavers own 
their own materials. There are still 
a lot of petty grievances to be ironed 
out, but the weaving co-operative is 
making good progress. The co-opera- 
tive is beginning to show a slight 
profit. ; 

Father McCormick also started a 
co-operative for soap manufacturing. 
The people of Siaoloc learned to 
make a fair quality of soap that 
could be sold at a profit. But the 
young man in charge ate the profits, 
instead of using them to buy more 
supplies. An older and more reliable 
manager should put the soap co- 
operative on a sound basis. 

An irrigation project is in the 
works. Father McCormick borrowed 
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a charcoal-burning pump. Once the 
project is in operation, Siaoloc 
farmers will no longer have to de- 
pend entirely on rain water. 

Like other missioners in China, 
Father McCormick is convinced that 
Chinese farmers would be a lot bet- 
ter off if they would get ‘together 
and work out a scientific method of 
irrigation. A basic element is the 
natural rainfall. Up to the present, 
the Chinese farmer has been plagued 
by either a flood or a drought. With 
a system of small dams, this funda- 
mental problem could be licked. 

Another possibility that Father 
McCormick has in mind is a co- 
operative for making glass. It will 
involve the hiring of a glass-making 
expert. Coal mines are not too far 
away, and the right kind of sand is 
less than eight miles away. 

Helping the people of Siaoloc to 
help themselves is an involved and 
difficult task for Father McCormick. 
But he knows that he is following 
the example of the Great Missioner 
Jesus Christ, who showed an intense 
interest in the social welfare of 
human beings while He walked this 
earth. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF CHAINS 


One of the most dramatic scenes in the colorful life of 
St. Paul was the occasion when the shabby-looking 
little Hebrew was led from his prison in Caesarea and 
brought before a glittering assembly, King Herod 
Agrippa II, Governor Festus, and the prominent men 
of the city. Soon the seemingly insignificant prisoner 


held his hearers spellbound by his powerful portrayal of his mission. ‘In a short 
while,” cried King Agrippa, thé-young ruler, “thou wouldst persuade me to become 
a Christian.” Lifting his chained hands, St. Paul cried, “I would to God that, 
whether it be a long or a short while, not only thou but also all who hear me today 
might become such as I am, except for these chains.” Thus St. Paul was the fore- 
runner of today’s missioners in China and elsewhere in the world who are prisoners 


for Christ. Their cry is the cry of Christ’s witnesses for two thousand years. 
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The Race 


‘for the Wine 


BY DONALD C. CLEARY 


@ FOR WEEKS before the feast, I 
received delegations from various 
Indian villages, asking me to cele- 
brate Mass in their villages. 

One afternoon I started out on my 
trip; and offered the Holy Sacrifice 
the following morning in a place 
called Nacoreque. After lunch I 
continued my journey and, after 
two hours of following a rather nar- 
row trail up, down, and around the 
mountains, arrived at Lahualahuani 
—a settlement of about a dozen 
straw-thatched mud huts, perched 
precariously on the side of a moun- 
tain. A five-man band of drums and 
native pipes and about a hundred 
men, women, and children greeted 
me. They showed me to a room, gave 
me supper, and then gathered around 
for night prayers.and Vespers. They 
serenaded me throughout the long, 
cold night. 

On the following morning I was 
about to begin Mass when, to my 
horror, I discovered that there was 
no wine. Apparently Huaquista, my 
guide and ssacristan, had failed to 
put the cork securely in the wine 
bottle. 

There was no suitable wine to be 
had in the village, but two young 
Indians volunteered to go to Cuyu- 
cuyo and obtain some. I explained 
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that, if they got back before one 
o’clock, I could say Mass; otherwise 
I would have to disappoint the 
villagers. 

I doubted their ability to return 
in time. It had taken me over three 
and a half hours on horseback to 
reach the village from Cuyucuyo. 
But there was nothing to do except 
wait. The time just crawled by and I 
could not resist continual glances at 
my watch and stares at the road. 

By noon we stood as one person, 
with our eyes fixed on the curve in 
the road around which the returning 
wine-bearer must appear. The ten- 
sion grew and now the time seemed 
to race by. At twenty-five after 
twelve there was no sign of move- 
ment on the road. I was sick at heart 
at the thought of the disappointment 
my carelessness had caused. Then a 
great shout went up from all, “Here 
comes one of them!” 

Straining my eyes, I made out the 
small figure of a man who had just 
rounded the curve. He was running, 
but, oh, so slowly. A young Indian 
detached himself from the crowd 
and sped down the path. I hurried 
to the altar and began vesting. The 
crowd parted to let the gasping 
young man pass. He thrust the bottle 
of wine into my hands, and sank 
down at the foot of the altar. 

As I passed the wine to the wait- 
ing sacristan, I thought of the old 
Chasquis, the Indian runners who 
had thus served the ancient Incas. 
I thought of the .first Christians 
who had brought their gifts to the 
Altar. The Mass I was about to 
celebrate would be a truly accept- 
able sacrifice, from a humble and 
devout people to their God. 
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ASTER PARADE 


FOR A LOOK at the latest in East African fashions, our Musoma 
photographer sends us the pictures on these pages. The photographs 
were taken on Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday, and it is quite 
evident that the Luos put on a colorful Easter spectacle. The cos- 
tuming is not the same as that found on Fifth Avenue, but we doubt 
if there can be a more pleasing and spectacular Easter Parade any- 
where else in the world. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY FIDELIS DEICHELBOHRER 
JUNE, 1951 








_@ OSWALD (left)  at- 

tempts to explain to 

~~ Father how his surplice. 

was ripped. This proves 

that altar boys are the same the 
world over. (Above) The newly 
appointed Prefect Apostolic of our 
Musoma mission, Monsignor Gerard 
Grondin, walks hatless in the Palm 
Sunday procession. Monsignor 
Grondin is used to the tropics. He 
worked in Bolivia and Ecuador be- 
fore going to Africa. The clash be- 
tween native and Western styles is 
illustrated in the picture at the right. 
Which style-do you prefer for Africa? 




















Two members of Tanganyikan society are snapped before the Musoma 
church. It's a hot day, but this African male won't shed his coat. 











In the women’s part of the Palm Sunday procession, the Easter head- 
dress is striking. No milliners for these folk, they. make their own! 








@ THE MEN of Tanganyika (right) 
go in for Western styles more than do 
the women. However, they, too, 
have an eye for brilliant color. In 
the back country, away from. the 
towns, the men usually wear native 
dress. The belles (above) show the 
simplicity of their gowns. No one 
has a dressmaker’s product here — 
just a piece of cloth, the brighter 
the better. When not being worn, 
these dresses can serve as table- 
cloths — although few African house- 
wives care for such accessories 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL’S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


All the bells in Rome ring out on 
June 29. It is a’ Roman holiday. 
Young and old celebrate Saints Peter 
and Paul Day, going in throngs to 
St. Peter’s at the Vatican, to the 
Mamertine Prison, to any place that 
links the days of two thousand years 
ago with today. 

Maryknoll on June 29 goes back in 
spirit; this year the span will be 
forty years. Every Maryknoller 
thinks of 1911, when Fathers Walsh 
and Price, our two cofounders, on 


the Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul re-_ 


ceived the Holy Father’s approval 
for the establishment of Maryknoll. 

Father Walsh and Father Price 
liked to recall their visit with saintly 
Pope Pius X on the occasion of this 
approval. 


“The Holy Father remarked that 
there were a great number of pagans 
in America,” Father Walsh recalled 
later. In 1911, the United States 
seemed to be in need of missioners, 
rather than able to send forth apostles 
to the world. “But then he admitted,” 
Father Walsh continued, ‘“‘that work 
for the heathen abroad would react 
on America. I gave him our schema, 
four pages, which he read through 
with keen attention. When he came 
to the action of the Council of Propa- 


ganda, he said, ‘Why, it is all- 


settled!’ He turned to us, wished 
us God’s blessing on the work and 
on all connected with it.” 

Father Price had left the business 
to Father Walsh, and had spent the 


moments admiring Pope Pius, the 
man. “Such a dear, fatherly, good- 
humored Pope!’ was Father Price’s 
comment. “I couldn’t help falling in 
love with him. He understands and 
sympathizes.”’ 

In St. Peter’s Basilica that day 
Fathers Walsh and Price noted, sus- 
pended in the air over the main en- 
trance, the net of Peter the Fisher- 
man. They recalled the words of 
the Master to Peter: “Duc in Altum”’ 
— “Launch out into the deep, and 
let down your nets for a draught.” 


On this fortieth anniversary of 
Matyknoll’s beginnings, we think of 
the several thousand young Ameri- 
cans who have heard the call in this 
interval. Some are witnesses for 
Christ in their suffering in lands 
of the Far East. In their pain, God 
acknowledges His joy at America’s 
offering. 

Many labor in mountain and 
jungle throughout Latin America. A 
small group has taken up work in 
Africa. A goodly contingent bravely 
accepts the more prosaic tasks of the 
homeland. All, we feel sure, are 
carrying out their vocation in a man- 
ner that gives happiness to God and 
to God’s earthly representative in 
Rome who forty years ago put the 
Maryknoll founders on the roa“ to | 
spiritual achievement. 
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Joseph Breig was a feature writer 
for the Sun Telegraph in Pitts- 
burgh before joining the staff of 
the Cleveland Universe Bulletin. 
He is the author of God In Our 
House (America, 70 East 45th 
St., New York, New York), from 
which this selection is quoted. 


Jor Discovers His NercHpor 


BY JOSEPH A. BREIG 


@ “DAD,”’ SAID YOUNG JOE, “I wouldn’t 
want a brother with a yellow face.” 

To a man in this atomic and aerial 
age, the world may be small; but to 
a small boy, as to the ancients, it is 
unthinkably large. 

“T wouldn’t want a brother. with 
a yellow face.” 

We were pacing slowly along, 
talking about the gospel for the 
seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
(Matthew 22:34-46): “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God . . . and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Twilight was dimming into dark- 
ness, and an orange moon rising. The 
night was translucent. 

I had asked Joe the question which 


the lawyer put to Christ in Luke . 


10:29: “And who is our neighbor?” 
“The people next door,” said Joe. 
We were walking with heads down, 

pondering. Now I lifted my eyes. 

Some one had sprinkled the night 

_ with stars, and spiders were draping 
silver garlands on the shimmering 
trees. 
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I inquired: “And how about the 
people next door to the people next 
door?” 

“O, sure,” said Joe. ““They’re our 
neighbors, too.” 

“And the people next door to 
them?” 

Suddenly Joe saw the point. “Hey, 
Dad, where are you going to stop?” 

“‘Where would you stop?” 

“Well, you’ve got to stop some- 
where, don’t you?” 

We strolled ten steps before I re- 
plied, “‘Joe, do you love Johnny?” 

“Of course! He’s my buddy!” 

“But he lives on another street.” 

“*Ye-s-s-s.”” 

“‘And do you love the Pope?” 

“Sure.”’ 

**He lives in another country.” 

There was an incredulous note in 


“Joe’s voice. “Dad, you mean every- 


body’s our neighbor?” 
“That’s what Our Lord meant.” 
He shook his head. “Not the Chi- 
nese. They’re too far away.” 
“The Chinese, too,” I insisted, 
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“and they’re not only neighbors. 
They’re really brothers.” 

“Brothers?” Joe was the complete 
unbeliever. ‘“Dad, I wouldn’t want a 
brother with a yellow face!” 

We strolled without words for a 
little while. Then I asked: “How 
about a brother with a coat of tan?” 

“That’s okay,” said Joe. “I’m 
tanned myself.” 

I waited, strolling along enjoying 
the serenity of the evening. Joe 
laughed. “I see what you mean. 
Tan’s a kind of yellow, isn’t it?” 

“And a kind of brown, too,” I 
added. “It’s even a kind of black. 
Joe, we all live in the same hous¢ 
... this world. The same sky over our 
heads for a roof. The same lights — 
the sun and moon. The same Father 
in Heaven. The same first parents. 
That’s what Jesus was trying to teach 
us. He, too, is our brother, you know.” 

“T know,” said Joe. 

We paced on, listening to the 
crickets shrilling in chorus, watching 
the moonlight make mystery of the 
rising mists. The night “was silent; 
peace lay upon us like a benediction. 
But silence grows oppressive for a 
small boy. “What else can we talk 
about?” he asked. ‘‘Football?” 

“In a minute,” I consented. “But 
first . . . Joe, why do you love your 
mother?” 

He studied the ground for a min- 
ute before answering: 

“Because she does nice things for 
me.” 


HE POINTS TO YOU 
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“But suppose she got hurt and 
couldn’t do anything for you?” 

“Then I’d love her more.” 

“Why?” 

“Because ... ”’ He searched for 
words. “Because she’s good.” 

“And you know that whatever she 
does, she does because she loves you? 
When she gives you medicine — ” 

Joe made a face. “Ugh. Yes.” 

I laid my hand on his shoulder. 
*‘Joe, that’s the way to love God. It’s 
good to love Him for the sun and 
moon and stars, for the food we eat, 
far everything He gives us. But it’s 


.better to love Him because He’s 


good. Then, even if things go wrong, 
we know they’re not really going 
wrong. When we love God like that, 
we love Him when we must do things 
for Him, as well as when He does 
things for us.’ 

Joe nodded. “Dad, God was hurt 
once, too.’ 

“On the Cross,”’ I said. 

“Yes, His. hands and feet were 
nailed, so that He couldn’t do nice 
things ‘for us.’ 

I was silent, waiting for Joe to 
answer. 

“But He was really doing the nicest 
thing He could, wasn’t He? He was 
dying so that we could go to heaven. 
That’s when I love Him the most — 
when I think of Him hurt.” 

I said nothing. I was thinking of 
another text: “If I be lifted up, I 
will draw all men to me.” 

‘And boys, too. 





“Every effort must be used to make the well-instructed in doctrine understand 
that the propagation of the Gospel is absolutely necessary for the true prosperity 


of mankind and for the stability of civilization.” 


—Pope Pius XII 








Who stays the hand of the grim reaper? 


@ sICK CALLS are the bane and the 
consolation of a missioner’s 
existence. Three out of five turn 
out to be duds. They never seem to 
come when the sun is shining. No- 
body ever seems to get sick down in 
the valleys. It’s usually some lad in 
a house perched on some inaccessible 
mountain ledge. I have walked along 
the sides of mountains so much that 
one leg feels shorter than the other. 
Any sick call over six hours away 
is a two-day job unless one is fool- 
hardy enough to travel mountain 
trails by night. 

The mountain Indian in Guatema- 
la is a simple soul, but when he gets 
hold of an idea he hangs on to it. 
He has discovered that if he uses 
the word “grave” to describe the 
condition of the sick he usually 
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gets what he wants. Anyone who is 
suffering from a fatal disease or 
an ingrown toenail is “gravely ill’ 
if it happens to be one of his loved 
ones. Once I went flying out of here 
at two in the afternoon and arrived 
at eight-thirty that night, only to 
find the patient sitting by the fire, 
taking nourishment, and feeling no 
pain. I spent the night trying to 
devise ways and means of making my 
five-foot-ten frame fit a four-foot 
bunk. 

On the other hand, one trip like 
I had today takes all the stings out 
of the many false alarms, and makes 
sick calls seem worth -while again. 
I was teaching the doctrine in a 
small settlement. No one except my 
househoy in Soloma knew where I 
was. But at about ten o’clock, my 
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old friend, Baltazar Diego, from a 
nearby village drew up on a winded 
horse. 

Baltazar told me that an orphan 
girl he was caring for was very sick 
with severe pain in her side. I 
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of her senses in: spite of her nearness 
to death. 

I gave her the Last Rites and the 
plenary indulgence in the hour of 
death. Then I turned to Baltazar 
and his wife and said that probably 





merely told God would soon 
Baltazar that I Experience shows the way in mission call the little girl 
hadn’t brought work. A Maryknoller plans the con- to heaven. 
any medicine version strategy and makes necessary **You know, 
with me. -contacts. The catechist does the spade Padre,” Baltazar 
He replied, work; without his $15 monthly support, replied, ‘‘a 
**That’s okay, mission work is delayed. strange thing has 
Padre. Just make happened here. 


sure she has her sanctifying grace 
before she dies.” 

“* Touche,” I said to myself. These 
Indians let many of the finer points 
of doctrine blow by their heads, but 
the necessity of sanctifying grace 
to enter heaven is a teaching that 
they seem to grasp readily and hang 
on to tenaciously. Fortunately, I 
had brought the holy oils, although 
I don’t remember ever taking them 
on such a short trip from the central 
mission. 

Flinging the saddle on Welcome, I 
breezed down the valley, waving 
merrily to the shepherds we passed, 
skimming over flimsy foot bridges 
that were never built to carry my 
thousand-pound horse, and fording 
the river with a splash when there 


was no bridge. With a puff and a: 


pant, we arrived at the house. 

The little girl lay in the center of 
the room, propped against a chair. 
From the rattle in her throat it was 


evident that she would soon die. She’ 


had been baptized, but had not yet 
received the instructions necessary to 
First Communion. While giving her a 
few more instructions I was surprised 
to note what perfect control she had 





This girl has had dreams for two 
nights running. In both dreams you 
came to hear her confession.” An 
hour later, the girl died. 

But not every sick call has a happy 
ending. One day not long. ago I 
hurried over to see a man in Soloma 
who had had a stomach hemorrhage. 
I suggested that he should go to 
confession and let me anoint him. 
I dashed back to the rectory to get 
the holy oils. But I had hardly 
reached there when his daughter 
came in to tell me that her father 
had said that he would wait until he 
could be up and around, and then 
he would go to confession. 

Two months later, that man sent 
a telegram, saying that he was dying. 
The telegram reached a small town 
just fifteen minutes after I had left. 
The word never reached me. He 
didn’t get a second chance to refuse 
the sacraments. 

One of the most unusual sick calls 
happened just a few weeks ago. 
Nearly two years earlier, a young ~ 
Indian couple had come to the rec- 
tory to arrange for their marriage. I 
could not perform it here on the day 
they wished, because I had to go to 
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another village for a fiesta. I prom- 
ised the couple a dollar apiece if 
they would agree to be married at 
the fiesta. I felt that it would be a 
fine example for the people of the 
village. I realized also that the trip 
involved nearly four hours of moun- 
tain climbing. They agreed. 

During the Credo I glanced over 
at the couple and the bride was 
sound asleep. After Mass I slipped 
them the promised long-greens. 

Eighteen months later, almost to 
the day, some Indians came in on 
Sunday morning to tell me that 
there was a very sick girl in their 
village. They couldn’t have picked a 
more inopportune time. I had just 
finished two Masses, had another 
Mass to say and a marriage to per- 
form. Two children were to receive 
their First Communion, but had to 
be baptized and shriven first. 

The home of the sick girl was 
reached by one-thirty. What a 
change between the invalid and the 
beautiful bride who had slept through 
the Credo. The poor soul was in the 
last stages of tuberculosis and was 
suffering a great deal. She received 
all the benefits of the Church, and 
died the next morning at five o’clock. 
She could have died anytime within 
the last six months. Strange that the 
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Indians who know so little about the 
signs of. approaching death had 
picked the last possible day to get 
the priest. 

Just after my return to Soloma, 
one of the local lads came in to tell 
me of a sick girl over in Pajaltac — 
the very place I had just come from. 
I started as soon as I could but didn’t 
reach there in time. There it was 
again: Two people dying at the same 
time in the same village; one received 
the sacraments; the other did not. 
The girl who did receive the sacra- 
ments had made every effort to con- 
form to the teachings of the Church; 
the other hadn’t even bothered to 
receive her First Communion. 

At five minutes to eight one morn- 
ing, while I was vesting for Mass, a 
man right across the street died. No 
one thought to tell me until eleven 
o’clock. I didn’t know the man, but 
I gathered that he hadn’t had much 
time for religion while he lived; that’s 
the way he went out. 

And yet, a few days later, I was 
having breakfast when I was called 
to the office and told that a woman 
up the street was dying. Her life had 
been above reproach. Ten minutes 
after I anointed her the woman died. 

How true’is the adage, “‘As a man 
lives so shall he die.” 


Gj THE SON OF THE JEWISH MAID———__ 


met “yy A LEGEND from Germany relates that a pastor, acting on 
— Nazi orders, said from the pulpit, ‘“‘All of you who had Jewish 
re parents please go, and do not return.”’ A number of the wor- 


shipers left. All who remained turned pale when they saw the 
figure of Christ on the cross loose itself; the Saviour stepped down upon the altar 
and vanished. Any Christians who engage in bigotry against the Jews ought to 
tremble before the cross: they blaspheme the name of the Mother of Christ, for she 


was Jewish. 

















you say “GO" 


No, we don’t expect you to heave 
a pack on your back and fall in 
with a band of missioners — headed 
for some distant post. But frankly 
we do submit for your approval a 
little plan to “‘go part way” with 29 
Maryknollers, to help get them to 
fields afar. And in these crucial 
times, who can estimate the im- 
portance of the missioners’ going? 
They are messengers of the Lord 





Himself, sent by the Master to- be 
ministers of sacraments to all people. 
If it were only the matter of find- 
ing the fare for one or two of our 
priests! But 29 times.$500 comes to 
a sum that furrows the brow of our 
good Maryknoll Treasurer. A total 
of $14,500 can be a first-class prob- 
lem! We don’t like to borrow. If you 
can’t help, will you kindly recom- 
mend the idea to someone else? 


The MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


Dear Fathers: 
I enclose $ 





to help pay the passage for one Mary- 


knoll Missioner to his field of work. I wish him success! 


My Name 





Street 





City 


Zone. State. 

















alte Mak kaol NOTA 


Language Trouble. “Don’t touch 
your ears,” Father Joseph A. Rein- 
hart told a patient he had treated for 
infected eardrums at the a 
dispensary in Mu- 
soma, Africa. Father = 
gave ‘the instructions | 
in his best Gikuria— §@ 

a language he had C 
been studying for 
only three weeks. 
The patient immedi- 
ately put both his 
hands on his ears. 
Father Reinhart 
motioned for the 
patient to take his hands down. 
“But you’ve been telling me not to 
grow another ear,” explained the 
man. “I had to make sure I still 
have both ears.” 


FR. REINHART 


Never Sees Results. “The best toy 
maker in Pinglo, China, never sees 
the results of his 
work,” reports Father 
= Herbert~ V. Elliott, 
Maryknoll Missioner 
from Elmhurst, N. Y., 
“‘because he’s blind.” 
Father Elliott used to 
/make toys for the 
children of Pinglo as a 
hobby, but hestopped 
when he found him- 
self competing with a 
blind man. “‘Selling toys,” explained 
Father Elliott, ‘‘was the blind man’s 
only means of earning a livelihood. 
His son, a boy of fifteen used to 
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FR. ELLIOTT 





-his mission chapel . 


"beg but now he handles the sales. So 


exceptional are the blind man’s toys 
that even local carpenters have 
ordered some. One customer traded 
a real dog for a wooden dog whittled 
by the blind man. I decided that the 
sightless Chinese needed the income 
much more than I needed the hobby, 
and left the toy field to him.” 


Nabbing the Culprit. One day when 
Father Gregory J. Gilmartin, Mary- 
knoll Missioner from Waterbury, 
Conn., was hearing confessions in 











in Watlam, China, he © 
suddenly felt some 
one pawing in his § 
pocket. Turning rap- “‘ 
idly tonab theculprit, 
Father Gilmartin 
found himself look- 
ing into the beaming, 
toothless mouth of 
a Chinese toddler. 
The infant was using 
Father’s pocket to support his un- 
steady legs. While his mother was at 
confession, Junior had evaded the 
watchful eye of his tiny sister and had 
come around to see the other side of 
confessional life. What he saw didn’t 
impress him, for he went right out. 


FR. GILMARTIN 


Nightmare. Father Walter J. Valla- 
don visited Maryknoll headquarters 
not long ago, on his way home to 
San Francisco for a furlough. He 
stayed long enough to tell us many 
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thrilling tales of jungle life in his 
mission in the Pando region of Bo- 
livia, where 16-foot alligators keep 
an eye out for a missioner as — 
lick their chops; and . 

where giant anacon- ~ 
das wait on the banks © ¥ 
of the rivers, coiled 
up like huge fire 
hoses. Father told 
us that an unarmed 
boy was once at- 
tacked by an alliga- 
tor. The boy got a 
hammerlock on the 
alligator and bit the 
beast, right in the armpit — the one 
vulnerable spot. After a few more 
stories, about electric eels and the 
terrible pirana fish (a man-eater) 
no one wanted to go to bed, for fear 
they’d have nightmares. 


FR. YAULADON 


- 


Secret of Peace. “Japanese young- 
sters could teach many adults how 
to live together peaceably,” says 
Father Constantine F. Burns, Mary- 
knoll Missioner from Toledo, Ohio, 
now stationed in Tokyo. “Youngsters 
over here,” explains Father Burns, 
“settle all disputes and arguments 
quickly, by matching fingers. The 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYENOLL P.O., New YORK. 
Dear Fathers: 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
(Check one). I understand this does not obligate me in any way. 


My Name 
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first two fingers extended symbolize 
scissors; hand held out flat denotes 
paper; hand doubled up into a fist 
represents a stone.’ The decisions 
are final, and the loser shows no 
bad spirit. They learn at an early 
age not to bully their way through 
life.”” 


Voice of Experience. “Your Spanish 
is awful,” a six-year-old boy told 
Father Daniel B. McLellan, —— 
knoll Missioner from ; ; 
Denver, Colorado. 
Father is at the lan- © 
guage school in 
Arequipa, Peru, and 
tries his Spanish on 
the small fry of Are- 
quipa. The six-year- 
old added, “If you'll 
teach me English, 
Pll help you with 
Spanish.”’ Father 
McLellan laughed. ‘ All right! But 
you'll have a hard job; I’ve taken 
only a few lessons in Spanish.” Said 
the youngster, ““You needn’t worry, 
Father. In three months I'll have 
you speaking Spanish just like me. 
That’s what the priests last year 
did.” 





FR. McLELLAN 


Priest 
Brother 


( ) 
( ) 





Street 





Postal Zone 








City 


State Age 


School 


Grade 
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There Shall Be Peace 


@ THE PEOPLE of the world cry out for peace, but peace 

is not to be found. “Peace,” says St. Thomas Aquinas, 

“is the tranquillity of order between man and _ his 

x Creator, from which there result joy in’the heart and 
* concord among brethren in external affairs.” 

True peace can only exist in a world that 

acknowledges the proper relationship between 


God and man. 


A PHOTO STORY TO THINK ABOUT 
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@ Too FEw of us realize that peace 
is an idea, a spiritual value. It. is 
not something negative, nor is it 
the result of huge military forces, 





' although these may help defend 
it. Those who oppose our way of 
life use every intellectual channel 
to do so: theater, press, radio, and 
; so on. To overcome the enemy, 
; we, also, must use every channel 
' of communication. The battle today 
a is a battle for men’s minds — it 
' will be won by an idea, not by 


guns. Time is.short, We must speed 
up our propaganda. 


“Ideas rule the world,” said Lenin. In Asia, the Reds destroy religion 
by clever propaganda. We must preach Christ in pulpit, press, radio. 
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In the forefront of the battle for men’s minds, are 
the missioners of the Catholic Church. Maryknoll, 
through you, is privileged to play a part in this 

struggle. Every year a number of young missioners A etal a 
are ordained and sent out to the world. The group ' ~t 
on this page will be ordained this month, at our —— 
major Seminary. Perhaps some of them will suffer 
the fate of Maryknollers in the Orient — imprison- 
ment and possible death. They are your soldiers. 





FR. DANIEL J. McLEOD FR 
North Quincy, Mass. 
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FR. MARTIN F. MURPHY FR. CHARLES P. FORREST - FR. ROMAN A. KASPRZAK FR. DANIEL D. ZWACK FR. 
Gloversville, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Milwoukee, Wis. Dubuque, lowo 





i _—__ 





FR. CHARLES A. MURRAY FR. EDWARD J. QUINN FR. F. J. ASSENMACHER FR. JOHN M. BREEN FR 
New Bedford, Mass. Son Jose, Calif. Dearborn , Mich. Foll River ,Mass. 
| 
! 
FR.RICHARD A.HOCHWALT FR. JOSEPH S. SMITH FR. CHAS.T. HUEGELMEYER FR. THOMAS P. GOLDEN Fi 


Clayton, Mo. Lowell, Mass. Baltimore, Md. New York, N. Y. 
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FR. FREDERICK J.HOPWOOD FR. BERNARD L, O'BRIEN FR. JAMES J. KUHN FR. MAURICE J. ZERR 
East Orange .N. J. Lawrence ,Mass. Philadelphia ,Pa. Kirkwood, Mo. 





FR. CHRISTOPHER K. MAINO FR. JOHN J. MOONEY FR. ARTHUR H. WILLE FR. JOHN R, KENNY 
Detroit, Mich. Arlington, Mass. Watsonville, Calif, Maple Shade, N. J. 


| FR. JOSEPH J. McGAHREN FR. ROBERT J. HUGHES FR. C. THOMAS WILCOX FR. FRANCIS J. CAFFREY 
| New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. St. Lovis, Mo. Lawrence, Mass. 








FR. EDWARD H. JAMES FR. JOHN J. MORIARTY FR. RICHARD G. LESZEWSKI FR.EDMUND T. SHAMBARIS 
Washington, Ind. New York, N. Y. Stevens Point , Wis. Waterbury, Conn, 
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M@ UNTIL THE PEOPLE of the world 
can be really united in a spiritual 
bond, they must undergo many trials 
and much suffering. The world’s 


masses cry out for bread — but not 
for the body’s bread alone. They 
need, too, the spiritual bread that 
comes from God. Only when the 
one God is acknowledged as Father, 
will all men be truly brothers. It 
is this idea of a common Father 
that we must take to all men, 
everywhere. 
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EDITORIAL: 


The Bridge Builders 


An engineering past is not an essen- 
tial requirement for a missionary 
future, but it is an accomplishment 
that may be put to good use on occa- 
sion. A French missioner in South 
China found himself in a city on 
which he could make little impres- 
sion until his opportunity came in 
the need of the people for a new 
bridge. Spanning an unruly river 
with concrete and steel, presented a 
problem to the local authorities; it 


presented nothing to the missioner’ 


but a congenial task and a long: 
sought missionary opening. 

The French priest designed a 
bridge and saw to its completion. 
A good measure of popular esteem 
followed in the wake of this achieve- 
ment. In the atmosphere thus created, 
the missioner was able to engineer 
the numerous conversions that had 
been part of his plan. He had built 
two bridges, in reality: one over 
a river, the other into the hearts 
of his people. The first was due 
to engineering skill; the second, to 
apostolic charity. The second was 
the more important, considering that 
it would carry, not men to the mar- 
ket place, but souls to eternity. 

The missioner is a jack of all 





trades and a master of one. His true 
specialty is charity. 

Blessed Peter Chanel was ap- 
pointed to go to the island of Futuna 
as its pioneer missioner. At that 
time the natives of the island had 
had almost no contact with the out- 
side world. They did not want any. 
In their minds they had no neigh- 
bors, but only encircling, sea-borne 
enemies. To them the great outside 
world could only represent trouble 
and danger. 

The intrepid young Marist priest 
knew all this when he set out to 
evangelize the island people. He 
knew that they were not at all dis- 
posed to accept his ministrations; 
but he also knew that there was no 
way to make them better disposed 
except to go among them and see 
what would happen. It might be any- 
thing from a grudging toleration, to 
complete ostracism, violent opposi- 
tion, exile, or death. It turned out 
to be the last extreme. The fear of 
the unknown sealed the fate of this 
missioner, but it did not seal the 
fate of Futuna. Instead, his death 
transformed and blessed Futuna. 

Peter Chanel’s method of apos- 
tolate was to yield his life to the 


This Month’s Cover 


Gathering the juice of Mexico’s maguey plant is the way Pedro Sr. 
earns the tortillas and tamales that Pedro Jr. eats with so much 
gusto. Both Pedros are Catholics, members of the same Mystical 
Body of Christ as you and I. Pedro Sr. has just told Junior of Christ’s 
desire that all men of all races come to know, love, and serve Him. 
There’s room in heaven for everybody. : 
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cudgels of his executioners, in order 
to bridge the gap that separated 
his people from God. It was an un- 
usual method, but it was a very good 
one in the circumstances, because 
it was necessary. It was also very 
successful. This sacrifice was the 
open sesame to Futuna. Other mis- 
sioners pressed after the fallen pio- 
neer. A foothold was secured; routine 
methods were gradually put in 
operation; and the conversion of 
Futuna’s people on a large scale 
was not long in materializing. Peter 
Chanel built a costly bridge. Its 
foundations were laid.in the deep 
wells of charity. No man has greater 
love than this. 


Christ is the great Pontifex, the 
Bridge Builder between God and all 
humanity. So is the Holy Father, 
the Vicar of Christ on earth for 
His immense world family. And so, 
in his own little measure, is the 
missioner, It is not always easy for 
a missioner to build his bridge, to 
close the gap that prevents his peo- 
ple from reaching God. Nevertheless, 
apostolic charity is highly inventive 
in finding such means, and is quick 
to utilize them when found. 

Charity gives the clue in such 
undertakings, because of the way it 
operates. Charity is concerned with 
the good of others on principle, in- 
stinctively thinks of the people first, 
considers the problem from their 
point of view, knows how they feel, 
finally sees what they need — and 
acts accordingly. 

He who loves, thinks; and he 
thinks long thoughts. ‘When thou 
wast under the fig tree, I saw thee” 
(John i:48). Saw thee in thy weak- 
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ness, smallness, blindness, and grop- 
ing hesitation. Saw thee sick, chained 
and helpless, in prison, in thy beg- 
gar’s rags, in thy fine purple, in 
every woebegone condition, in thy 
need of God. Whence do I. know 
thee? I saw thee under every fig 
tree, across the world and down the 
ages, in all thy mortal misery and 
unearthly ‘beauty, brother mine; and 
seejng, loved thee with an everlasting 
love. ‘And the missioner, understudy 
of Christ, also sees his scintilla of 
this with the eyes that Christ lends 
him; and so he thinks, loves, plans, 
and builds his bridges. The missioner’s 
heart and mind are patterned after 
the world-wide heart of Christ. 

— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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@ AS PETRO AND I drove along in the 
jeep, I suspected that he had some- 
thing on his mind. He tried to get 
it off his chest, making several 
timid starts. When he did speak, 
I heard Africa talking, a confused, 
shocked, and hurt Africa. 

‘Father, you are a white man and 
you ufderstand white men. Will you 
please explain a few things to me? 
White men know many words; they 
speak about many things. They can 
read many books. They have much 
money and can do maniy things. They 
run our government and tell us what 
is law. They say that they are here 
to help us. Some white men have 
brought us .the religion of Jesus 
Christ. We look to the white men 
to show us the way to a better life 
here on earth, and the way to God. 

“But, Father, I am confused. Some 
white men are a bad example to us: 


they drink too much; they run after . 


our women; yet all the while they 
look down on us as men. They live 
like pagans — worse than pagans. 
They come to our drinking places, 
and we try to respect them. But we 
know everything they do, and they 
shame us by the lives they lead. 
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They look down on us as ignorant 
and poor. We are poor; we don’t 
know all the things that the white 
men do. But there is one thing we 
can do, that many white men do not 
know how to do: and that is, to love 
God.” 


I could sense what Petro was get- 


. ting at. He wasn’t the only native 


who had asked me to explain. The 
natives cannot understand how men 
who profess to have so much obongaini 
(wisdom) can love God so little. 

Recently I had occasion to repri- 
mand some natives for excessive 
drinking. They took the scolding 
well. But one of the natives came to 
me afterwards and said, “They 
follow the white man; they want to 
know why they can’t drink to excess 
if the white man does.” 

It takes a. lot of preaching to 
counteract such impressions. These 
incidents do not give the whole story, 
but do remind us that Africans think. 
A veteran of great experience here 
told me to treat the Africans as chil- 
dren if I wish to understand them. 
But I think that they must be treated 
as grownups — with a native intelli- 
gence that is surprisingly sharp. 
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Bob Considine’s $3.00 Book 
THE MARYKNOLL STORY — 


FREE! 


This is your book premium if you purchase any three titles of the four 
new books by Maryknollers listed below. Don’t miss this opportunity! 
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" The Early Days of: Maryknoll is a 
c | complete and authentic story of the 
e first Maryknoll decade. Every page 
n of the book possesses a sparkle that 
ti provides —— 
I- Novelty Note Cards with a missionary flavor— 
e full color designs on fine quality paper. 
g 30 cards and envelopes boxed......... $1.00 
= 10 cards and envelopes packaged...... 40 
: #201 Assorted designs 
of i #209 Thy Sons Shall Come 
ce) 
- Letter Paper 24 decorated sheets and 24 plain 
sheets with lined envelopes packed in an 
| PUTTACUV EIR ook 5.5 sos ste wan wee $1.00 
ce) 12 decorated sheets and 12 plain sheets 
se | wrapped in cellophane package......... 60c 
y; #2255 Chinese Proverbs 
k. Little Little Cards designed for varied uses: 
re notes, gifts, announcements. 
Box 75c Package 40c 
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The Adventures of Wu Han of Korea 
is a “thriller diller” that captures 
the attention of all age levels, In this 
book Father Nevins allows his hero 
Wu Han to have many a harrowing 
experience. Dodd Mead $2.50 





























Pacific Hopscotch by Maryknoll’s 
Sister Maria Del Rey is a vivid fast 
moving account of her visits to 
missions in the Pacific. This is an 
intimate glimpse into the life of the 
Maryknoll Sisters on their island 
missions. Scribner $3.00 


Sister Just’s new book Immortal Fire 
is a missionary classic. In each cen- 
tury from the days of St, Paul to our 
own times a dominant missionary 
character holds the scene and all 
other activity is presented in relation 
to this outstanding personality. 
Herder $7.50 


The Maryknoll Bookshelf 
ORDER FORM waryknot Po, Wy. 








Propaganda — 
not buildings 


BY LEO STEINBACH 


@ JUST AT PRESENT all of us who 
move through the cities of Japan 
are confronted with the spectacle 
of many young people going about 
on colorfully bedecked trucks, shout- 
ing out their political or ideological 
convictions through loud-speakers, in 
an attempt to win the people over 
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Numerically few, the Japanese Catholics exert a powerful influence 


Christ on Wheels 


‘in acquiring property and buildings, 








to their way of thinking. There can 
be no doubt but that the system is 
subject to abuses. The very fact, 
however, that our hard-boiled age 
looks with favor upon such tech- 
niques for captivating the minds and ‘ 
moving the wills of men proves con- 
clusively that the technique is basi- 
cally sound. 

By contrast the Catholic Church, 
in spite of the fact that she has highly : 
trained workers, lias been working i 
in many of the cities of Japan for 
decades and must still admit that. 
there are many who hardly know 
that she exists. We spend vast sums 
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on the plea that we are preparing 
for the future. We forget the golden 
present, and fail completely to reach 
many localities with our religious 
propaganda now. It is true that we 
need a certain number of parish cen- 
ters to serve as the bases of our 
operations. But it certainly seems 
that we should spend much more 
on ways and means of reaching the 
people, even though we thereby 
curtail expenses for property and 
buildings. 

We know that Communists have 


made great strides throughout the 


world in recent years. They do not 
spend much money on property or 
buildings; rather they concentrate 
on training leaders, distributing vast 
amounts of literature, printing all 
kinds of posters, providing their 
agents with loud-speakers and with 
transportation, to enable them to 
spread their teaching. 

If Communists have won many to 
their way of thinking by such means 
why should not Catholics use similar 
tactics? Why cannot each diocese, 
vicariate, or prefecture apostolic in 
Japan buy a truck, or at least rent 
one for a day or two at a time, install 
a loud-speaker, and do some wide- 
spread campaigning for Christ? A 
phonograph could be taken along on 
each trip, and concerts could be fol- 
lowed with talks on the things we 
have been sent by God to tell the 
people. Literature, especially small 
leaflets, could be distributed after 
the talk; later the truck could move 
on to another place. 

Sometimes, by parking the truck 
by the wayside, farmers who are 
working in the fields, can be taught 
the essentials of Christianity. It is 
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hard for various reasons to get these 
people together for public lectures 
in a hall. As a rule, they work early 
and late, and the only available hall 
is often far from their homes. When 
they get home after their day’s work 
it is usually dark, and they must still 
get their supper. On the other hand, 
music arid a talk made available to 
them during their working hours, 
provide them with diversion and an 
occasion for a brief rest. 

Most farmers work in groups. By 
going out to them in the way sug- 
gested, we may well be able to give 
them topics of conversation that will 
not only be welcome, but profitable 
as well. If we succeed in planting 
only a few seeds in their hearts we 
may look to God to give them the 
grace that will bring them to lecture 
halls, or to regular instructions later. 

This type of propaganda does not 
entail any great outlay of money. 
Trucks as well as loud-speakers may 
be rented for moderate prices for a 
week at a time. Our Catholic young 
men are usually anxious to take part 
in work of this sort. We must remem- 
ber that when Christ sent out His 
Apostles He did not tell them to buy 
property or to build churches, but to 
preach and teach. 

During the first three centuries of 
Christian history not many churches 
were built — that was impossible — 
but there was a great deal of preach- 
ing and teaching. Most of the money 
collected was used for charitable pur- 
poses. We know definitely that this 
was true in the case of St. Paul. We 
must remember, too, that after many 
people had been converted in any 
one locality they themselves saw to it 
that they had some place in which to 
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meet. When churches were built, the 
Christians provided the funds. 

Our condition in Japan today is 
similar in many ways to the con- 
dition that prevailed in the early 
“Church. We do have opportunities to 
teach but our funds are not sufficient 
for much building. Property is ex- 
pensive and it is not only difficult to 
build but most of the churches we 
have built are not really permament, 
even though they were expensive. * 


In the Kyoto area we are now 
working in twenty separate places 
and find that we can use the village 
halls for catechetical instruction as 
well as for Mass, free of charge. We 
have found that, when a number of 
people have been converted in any 
one village, the people themselves 
start looking for property on which 
to build a church. The children busy 
themselves not only with reciting the 
Rosary for the purpose of getting 
their own church but also with sav- 
ing their pennies to help. 

It is quite necessary under all 
circumstances to stress the word 
“Catholic.”” We have seen how the 
name of this or that candidate for 
»election was dinned into the ears of 
the people along with slogans that 
had been adopted by the various 
political parties. For us, the name 
to be stressed is “Catholic.” We, too, 
should have slogans. By way of 
concrete suggestions we submit the 
following: “‘We are. all children of 





Young men who wish to become foreign 
missioners may write us for free book- 
Jets on the Maryknoll priesthood or 
brotherhood. Address: Vocation Direc- 
tor, Maryknoll Post Office, New York. 
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God.” “God is our Creator.’* Love 
the one true God above all things.” 
“Let us love our neighbor as our- 
selves.” A few slogans of this kind, 
repeated constantly, will certainly 
sink in. For the Japanese are now 
living in a religious vacuum. Though 
they perform various Buddhist or 
Shinto ceremonies, they know very 
little about their own religion. 

‘ , Obviously, the missioner cannot do 


‘alk the work himself. It is not hard 


however to find in any one of 
our parishes young men who will be 
glad to co-operate, if we provide 
them with the tools. Happily, slide- 
projectors, movies, leaflets are avail- 
able. We can also provide with song 
and prayer cards. Medals, holy cards, 
and perhaps some hard candy should 
be available as prizes for the children: 


We have often found, that by 
addressing ourselves especially to 
children we can start work in villages 
which have not a single Catholic.. 


- And we have also found that the 


children repeat what they hear, with 
the result that not a few adults are 
attracted and come for religious in- 
structions later. 

After teaching the children for a 
while it is good to recite - several 
decades of the Rosary with them. 
Far-reaching results can be attained 
if a special and well-chosen intention 
is announced for each decade. One 
decade can be offered for the sick 
people of the village; another, for the 
mothers and fathers; a third, for the 
teachers, the old folks, or all those 
who have died in the village. 

When the children go home, their 
parents are sure to ask why they 
prayed. If the children answer that 
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they prayed for their parents, for the 
sick, the aged, and the deceased, 
they cannot fail to’ make a good 
impression on the other members of 
the family. Sometimes we have time 
to visit the sick ourselves and to 
bring them a few little gifts. 

All the work done by our twenty 
young teachers is on a voluntary 
basis. It is done in their spare time 
in the evenings. Striking is the fact 
that they themselves are now looking 
for more volunteers. This is neces- 
sary because we have lost several 
from our original group of workers: 
they went off to the seminary to 
study for the priesthood so that 
they could spend their whole lives 
in working for souls. At least three 
found their vocation in this way, 
and several others are now plan- 
ning to enter the seminary. Though 
this kind of night work is not easy, 
a number of our young helpers were 
not satisfied to spend only one night 
a week on the road. They started 
catechism classes in their own homes, 
inviting the children of the neighbor- 
hood to attend. 

The new Constitution of Japan 
gives us full liberty for teaching and 
preaching. We are under obligation 
to make full use of that freedom. 
Sowing the seed is our task. Our 
objective is not a tremendous num- 
ber of baptisms in the immediate 
future — but to implant Christian 
ideas in the minds of as many people 
as possible. If we do that in this, 
our day, God Himself will see to it 
that many will be baptized in His 
own good time. The Japanese people 
want to know about Christianity. It 
is high time to do some real. cam- 
paigning for Christ. 



































































WE HAVE HUNDREDS LIKE THESE! 


Hundreds of American boys and 
young men are preparing, in Mary- 
knoll seminaries and other training 
houses, to serve as priests in the 
foreign missions. 

It costs more than a dollar a 
day to house; feed, and educate 
each student. So our monthly bills 
run high! 

We believe that God, who in- 





spired these young men to devote 
their lives to work in overseas mis- 
sions, will inspire their fellowmen 
throughout our land, to support 
them during their years of training. 

You can have a share in educating 
a young man for the Maryknoll 
priesthood by giving $1, or $5, 
or $10, or any amount monthly, 
toward his support. Tell your friends. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
DEAR FATHERS: 

I am pleased to know that more than 800 young Americans are in 
training in Maryknoll seminaries, to prepare for the foreign-mission 


priesthood. 


toward the $500 needed to 





Please use my gift of $ 


educate one Maryknoll seminarian for one year. When I can do so, I 
shall send other gifts for this purpose. 


My Name 





Street 
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As two men hack out a jungle road, a third guards against animals 


FOOTSTEPS in the JUNGLE 


THE TOWERING chicle and mahogany forests of Mexico’s 
Yucatan jungles compose some of the most primitive and 
rugged terrain left on the North American continent. Yet 
in these jungles live thousands of people, many of them full- 
blooded Indians of the historic Maya tribe. To care for the 
spiritual needs of these people, a group of Maryknoll missioners 
are at work there. During the past seven years, the Mary- 
knollers have traveled down and up these jungle trails. Now 
their work is bearing fruit in a’ re-established and strong 
Catholicism. 
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Father Gerard Greene, in civilian garb required by Mexican law, 
visits. co Mayan family and enjoys a cup of coffee before leaving. 
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At his jungle parish, Father Robert Lee supervises the choosing 
up of sides for a baseball game, a sport popular all over Mexico. 

















Mayan women keep them- 
selves spotlessly groomed. 
Their long, flowing, white 
dresses are hand-embroi- 
dered with colorful floral 
patterns. 
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This man and wife reflect the dignity and poise of the jungle folk. 
Their Mayan ancestors had the highest civilization of North America. 


i 
abbas! nl 
Bullfighting is the Mexican national sport. Even in the jungle, 


Sunday afternoon finds the citizenry gathered at the ‘‘colosseum.” 
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Life in 
the Jungle 


@ ONCE THESE jungles 
pulsed with the life of a highly 
developed civilization, long be- 
fore the time of Columbus. 
Today only crumbling ruins 
remain of that now-forgotten 
glory. Modern life moves slowly 
and placidly. The jungle people 
are never in a hurry. They 
build their homes from the 
products of the forests (left). 
Stout saplings provide the 
framework for straw covering. 
Jungle villages (above) are 
shaded and clean. The jungle 
dwellers are poor in this world’s 
goods, but rich in a peace not 
found in our complex Ameri- 
can life. 
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2 is @ wedding-party that might be found af some fash- 
United States. Even in the jungle of 
be dressed in the very latest styles. 
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It's easy to tell, from Buster's look, that he isn’t pleased with the 





way that strangely dressed foreign woman is toying with his hat. 


@ THE OLD CHINESE woman be- 
side me leaned over and whispered, 
right in the middle of a Sunday Mass. 

“Sister,” her husky voice intoned, 
“I’m looking for you. I’ve looked for 
a long, long time.” 

Startled, I turned to her wrinkled 
face and pleading eyes. 

“Sister,” she went on, “will you 
teach me and my family how to wor- 
ship the True God?” 

I had never seen her before; none 
of us at the mission knew her. But 
she had seen us going past her home 
as we went to teach another family in 
her village. She watched us, first 
curiously; then with interest; and 
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Naryknoll Sisters Afield 








finally hungrily. At last old Mrs. 
Liao made the important decision 
for herself. She came five miles to | 
the church and sat beside me, one | 
of the Sisters. | 

Grandma Liao and the five mem- 
bers of her fanfily have hardly 
missed a Sunday Mass since that day 
she “looked for” me. They were a 
happy group this morning, as the 
baptismal waters were poured over 
their heads. The number of God’s 
children at Ngfa went up — by six! 


To say the truth, I let Roberto 
into my religion ‘class“only to-keep: 
him from being a nuisance outside. 


MARYKNOLL 
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These Maryknoll Sisters have founded a novitiate to train a native 


African Sisterhood. Here are the first of the postulants in Musoma. 


For Roberto was a Mormon; further- 
more, in the room next door, his 
mother taught the Mormon children 
in the public school. Indeed, she 
waited with us every week, to take 
her ten release-time children into 
one room while we marshaled our 
fifty or so into another. 

Roberto, then six, came with his 
mother every week, but she wanted 
to give all her attention to her 
class. She was delighted, she told me, 
that he sat in on my class. 

“You got to give in to that boy!” 
she said, in her easy Hawaiian way. 

As Roberto listened to the reli- 
gion lessons, his round black eyes 
were like burning holes in his little 
brown face. There were tears when 
he couldn’t make his First Holy 
Communion with the other children. 
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His mother soothed him with, 
“Too young! Maybe next year.” 

She was hoping he would forget. 
But next year, if you please, nothing 
would suit the little Mormon but 
that he enter the first grade at our 
school. And again Mama gave in. 

In all, it took five years. At the 
age of eleven, Roberto is making his 
First Holy Communion. During 
the five years, his mother, too, began 
to show an interest in the Faith. She 
gave up her Mormonism and now, 
more often than not, she appears at 
Mass on Sundays. 

What next? Well, with just a little 
help from her guardian angel — ! 
It was more than chance that led 
Roberto into our religion class. 
Please God, his mother’s interest in 
the Faith will increase. 
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AMIME, FLOOD, WAR 


None of these can stop them. God sends generous American young 
women to carry His Name to the far corners of the world. 

During their years of training, they need space to work in, to study 
in, to pray in. 

You can share with them in His work, if you assist Our Lady of 
Maryknoll Novitiate, which is now being enlarged. Any gift, great ‘ 
or small, will be appreciated, for much is needed. 

A large donation, paid in parts or all at once, may be designated 





as follows: 
oe re $500 Fora PEW IN CHAPEL...... $150 
Por a, COMICS. .....6.6062% goo ForaSTALLIN CHAPEL.... 50 


For a STRINGLESS GIFT (to be used where needed) $ 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS 





Maryknoll, New York C] Geen 
Enclosed is $_________ toward the donation of a J Cubicle 
[_] Pew 
or as a Stringless Gift for Our Lady of Maryknoll Novitiate. L] Stall 
Name . 
Street 





City 
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Elizabeth Takes a Bow 


BY THOMAS F. GIBBONS 


@ THE OTHER DAY Father Schaver, 
a visiting missioner from another 
vicariate, was telling us a tale that 
was as hard to believe as it was to 
doubt. 

‘ Father Schaver had come to Africa 
ten years ago and had been assigned 
to work among the Luos in the lower 
Nile basin. He was athletically in- 
clined and encouraged sports where- 
ever he could. One morning he was 
demonstrating a high jump for some 
lads at the mission. His right knee 
snapped while he was in midair. 
The kneecap seemed to have been 
broken. : 

A fellow missioner brought Father 
Schaver to Kisumu, a small settle- 
ment with limited medical facilities. 
The doctor there advised that he 
be taken to the hospital at Nairobi; 
otherwise his knee would be impaired 
for life. 

But Father Schaver’s knee was not 
cured in Nairobi. His leg muscles 
looked strong; his kneecap seemed 
intact, no infection could be dis- 
covered. Yet a swollen kneecap ren- 
dered walking impossible. If any 
man needs two sturdy legs, that man 
is a missioner. 

' The bishop ordered Father Schaver 
to Bukoba, a long-established mis- 
sion. For six months the standard 
remedies for housemaid’s knee were 
applied, but to no avail. Father 
Schaver had but one alternative, to 
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return to his native land. His days 
as a missioner were over. 

Before turning homeward, Father 
Schaver was anxious to have one last 
look at his mission. And this he did. 
He spent many happy days among 
his adopted people. During that visit 
Jacobus, a Christian of long standing, 
incessantly begged the priest to let 
Elizabeth have a look at his knee. 

Elizabeth had no degree from a 
medical college, but the natives con- 
sidered her a wonderful doctor. Her 
book knowledge was nil, and some 
might turn up their noses at her 
methods. Her only credentials were 
a long list of cures. 

Partly out of curiosity as to just 
what Elizabeth could: do, partly to 
please Jacobus, Father Schaver de- 
cided to give the young girl a chance 
to try her skill. 

The little Luo maiden ran her deft 
fingers up his right leg from the 
ankle to the knee, forcing a number 
of tendons back into ,their proper 
places. That was all there was to it. 

“Father,” said she, “I suggest that 
you stay off your feet for a few 
weeks.” 

During those weeks the swelling 
subsided. Father Schaver has been 
walking ever since. 

Elizabeth said, ‘What better use 
could I make of my skill than to 
help Father Schaver get back on 
his feet?” 
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*“One Thousand Christian Homes in 
Korea lost everything during the war,” 
says Father George Carroll. A rosary, a 
picture of the Sacred Heart or of the 
Blessed Virgin would mean much to these 
people. Twenty cents will cover the cost. 
Who will spare a few dollars to renew the 
Christians’ hope? The more offerings we 
receive, the more articles we can supply. 


Peace of Mind--that is what the con- 
fessional offers. One confessional, costing 
$50 and serving perhaps for generations, 
needed in Father Cleary’s mission in Peru. 


All Koreans suffer from scarcity of food, 
but Korean children suffer most. Help us 
to lessen their misery. Five dollars supports 
one child for a month. 


Gas 52 Cents a Gallon. In Africa there 
are precious souls who do not have Sun- 
day Mass. Father Collins can reach them 
on his motorcycle, but gasoline is precious. 
He can travel only as far and as often as 
his fuel permits. To pay for this missioner’s 
journeying, would give you a share in his 
conversions. 


You Too Will Grow Old. We hope and 
believe it -will be in happier circumstances 
than many elderly African natives. Their 
fate reminds us that life is uncertain, 
sad ... “‘blessed are the merciful for they 
shall obtain mercy.”’ Will you give $5 for 
one month’s support of an old person? 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 







Say Mass in Street Clothes? Of course 
not. But to replace vestments lost in the 
war, costs $25. Several sets are needed by 
Father Petipren. 


Must They Stand For It? Must Father 
Allie’s congregation in Chile stand through- 
out Mass for lack of pews? 10 pews are 
needed, at $5 each. 


The Bright Spot in a Dark World—our 
Lord’s lighted altar’ Candlesticks are 
needed for Monsignor Danehy’s mission’ 
church in Bolivia. A set costs $30. Give 
them as a memorial. 


How To Win Friends. People come to 
the mission sick and distressed. We do 
what we can for them, gaining their grati- 
tude and loyalty thereby. That is why a 
dispensary is valuable in making converts. 
The sum of $1,000 would house, equip, and 
supply one in Korea. The donor’s name 
would be given to the dispensary. 


‘*My Mother Is Dead. I am Hungry.”’ 
Perhaps you wouldn’t understand the 
strange words in Korean, but you would 
instantly understand the look; the lone- 
liness and need, of the little boy if you saw 
him. And you would help Father Carroll. 
Who can spare $5 to support an orphan 
‘for one month. 


Twenty Benches, $1.50 each. Not very 
fancy church furniture—but very much 
better than no pews at all. In our Bolivian 
mission the parishioners must stand or sit 
on the floor. Think what your gift of a few 


dollars can mean to them! 
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IN MISSION LANDS where the Church 
is not yet established, everything for the 
House of God must be supplied by bene- 
factors; everything — from the foundation 
to the roof, from the back door to the 
Tabernacle. 


FOR MASS, the missioner needs vest- 
ments, missal, altar linens and cards, hosts, 
wine, communion plate, candles. 


FOR BENEDICTION, he requires vest- 


Mission Chapel Needs 
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ments, monstrance, candles, thurible and 
incense, organ. 


FOR OTHER DEVOTIONS, he should 
have statues, Stations of the Cross, holy- 
water dispenser, processional cross, and 
more. 


If it would please you to beautify the 
House of God in some distant mission post, 
you may do so by sending a donation to 
the Maryknoll Mission Chapel Fund. 
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FACE FOR MR. GIRAFFE. Every Japa- 
nese youngster is a bit of an artist. 
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